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^0*  to/fioli^^^lii^  ^^  ^®®°  written  of  "the  recent  move- 
•.^  ^     -^-nt^r  Southern  Literature,"  but  little  has  been 

[  of  those  pioneers  who  wrought  while  litera- 
ture brought  neither  fame  nor  remuneration.  With 
love  for  literatture  and  love  for  the  South,  these 
toiled  upward  in  the  night.  They  deserve  more 
than  a  mere  passing  notice.  As  precursors  of  the 
•*  new  day  **  they  should  not  be  forgotten  by  their 
own  people.  For  some  years  this  writer  has  gath- 
ered material  covering  the  period  preceding  and 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  war,  and  now  em- 
bodies some  of  the  results  in  a  series  of  ten  book- 
lets, hoping  that  these  may  not  be  without  value  to 
those  who  cherish  interest  in  the  history  of  South- 
ern life  and  thought,  as  well  as  to  those  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education. 

The  booklets  will  be  issued  at  Intervals  under 
the  following  titles: 

No.  X.  A  Glance  at  the  Field.  Here  a  Tale ; 
There  a  Song. 

No.  a.  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  Poet  Laureate  of 
the  South. 

No.  3.  Dr.  Frank  O.  Ticknor,  the  Southern  Lyr- 
ic Poet ;  and  Henry  Timrod,  the  Unfortu- 
nate Singer. 

No.  4.  William  Qilmore  Simms :  The  Novelist, 
the  Poet. 

No.  5.  John  P.  Kennedy,  John  Esten  Cooke,  and 
Other  Southern  Novelists. 

No.  6.  Edgar  Allan  Poe :  A  Genius  in  Story  and 
Song. 

No.  7.  War  Poets  of  the  South.  Singers  on 
Fire. 

No.  8.  Singers  in  Various  Keys:  John  R.  Thomp- 
son, James  Barron  Hope,  Henry  Lynden 
Flash,  and  Others. 

No.  9.  Southern  Humorists :  Longstreet,  Bald- 
win, Hooper,  W.  T.  Thompson,  Davy  Crock- 
ett, and  Others. 

No.  10.  Political  Writers  and  Historians. 

Such  division  has  been  made  as  will  in  some 

measure  cover  the  entire  field  from  the   earliest 

times  until  about  1870,  when  the  leading  magazines 

were  thrown  open  to  Southern  writers. 

A  bibliography  of  the  writers  considered  will  be 

included  in  the  last  booklet  of  the  series. 
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I  Mar  poets  of  tbe  Soutb. 

^^/nn'ROY  was  not  the  only  city 
I  ^'<-^  I       destroyed  in  war  in  ancient 

1      times,  but  Troy  alone  found  i 

a  Homer.     Many  heroic  struggles  I 

for  freedom  have  never  been  en- 
shrined in  song.    Yet  the  hour  and 

the  man  with  the  opportune  word 

have  met  a  few  times  in  the  world's 

history.     Thus  descended  the  af-  | 

flatus   upon    Rouget   de    Lisle,    a 

French  engineer,  when  at  the  hour 

of  gray  dawn  the  Marseillaise  hymn 

was  struck  out  in  the  white  heat  of 

the  French  revolution.    A  patriotic 

son  of  the  South,   Francis   Scott 

Key,   wrote   the   ''Star -Spangled 

Banner"  while  the  British  vessel  on  , 

which    he    was    forcibly    detaindP*  ^^'  ^ '^ 

joined   in   the   unsuccessful   bom-  189£ 

bardment  of  Fort  McHenry  with 

the  hope   of   reaching   Baltimore.. 
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"Yankee  Doodle"  was  an  English 
melody  in  vogue  before  the  Revo- 
lution, but  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans during  that  conflict.  One  pa- 
triotic poem,  "Columbia,''  written 
by  Timothy  Dwight,  chaplain  in  the 
army,  survived  the  period,  but  was 
practically  superseded  by  "Hail  Co- 
lumbia,'' written  by  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson  during  the  threatened  war 
\with  France.  Later  poets  have 
rendered  immortal  certain  incidents 
of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
exploits  of  the  Frigate  "Constitu- 
tion'' in  the  second  war  with  Eng- 
land furnished  inspiration  for  "OM 
Ironsides,"  written  by  Holmes  man  y 
years  afterward.  The  Mexican  war 
gave  at  least  one  permanent  con- 
tribution to  literature  in  the  "Biv- 
ouac of  the  Dead,"  written  by 
Col.  Theodore  O'Hara  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Kentucky  soldiers  who 
fell  at  Buena  Vista.  This  poem  had 
the  strange  destiny  of  furnishing 
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the  lines  placed  over  the  gateway  of 
the  National  Cemetery  at  Arling- 
ton, though  no  doubt  these  were 
carved  while  their  author  v/as  in  the 
Confederate  army.  When  the  coun- 
try awoke  to  the  fact  in  1861  that 
war  existed,  armed  men  sprang  up 
as  if  dragon's  teeth  had  been  sown, 
and  with  them  came  an  army  of 
singers.  In  the  corners  of  news- 
papers many  names  unheard  of  be- 
fore found  a  place,  and  not  all  their 
verses  were  poor.  That  the  South- 
ern people  loved  their  section  and 
believed  in  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause  is  proved  by  what  they 
endured  and  dared  for  four  terrible 
years. 

No  better  portrayal  of  the  deep 
emotions  which  surged  through  the 
hearts  of  the  people  in  that  fated 
first  year  can  be  given  than  by  quo- 
ting "Tiger  Lilies,"  a  novel  pub- 
lished in  1867  by  Sidney  Lanier, 
himself  a  Southern  soldier.  Lanier 
says :  "An  afflatus  of  war  was 
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breathed  upon  us.  Like  a  great 
wind,  it  drew  on  and  blew  upon 
men,  women,  and  children.  Its 
sound  mingled  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  church  organs  and  arose  with 
the  earnest  words  of  preacher  pray- 
ing for  guidance  in  the  matter.  It 
sighed  in  the  half-breathed  words 
of  sweethearts  conditioning  impa- 
tient lovers  with  war  services.  It 
thundered  splendidly  in  the  impas- 
sioned appeals  of  orators  to  the 
people.  It  whistled  through  the 
streets,  it  stole  into  the  firesides,  it 
clinked  glasses  in  bar-rooms,  it  lift- 
ed the  gray  hairs  of  our  wise  men  in 
conventions,  it  thrilled  through  the 
lectures  In  college-halls^  it  rustled 
the  thumbed  book -leaves  of  the 
schoolrooms.  This  wind  blew  upon 
all  the  vanes  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  country,  and  turned  them  one 
way  —  toward  war.  It  blew,  and 
shook  out,  as  if  by  magic^  a  flag 
whose  device  was  unknown  to  sol- 
dier or  sailor  before,  but  whose  ev- 
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ery  flap  and  flutter  made  the  blood 
bound  in  our  veins/' 

Several  anthologies  of  Southern 
war  poetry  have  been  made.  Nat- 
urally much  of  the  verse  in  these  is 
very  poor,  but  gems  do  abound,  and 
these  are  not  so  infrequent  as  many 
suppose.  Nor  do  the  Southern 
songs  appear  at  a  disadvantage 
when  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
efforts  of  the  best-known  poets  of 
the  North,  as  has  been  done  by 
George  Cary  Eggleston  in  *'Amer- 
ican  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics,''  and 
by  F.  F.  Browne  in  "Bugle  Ech- 
oes." No  doubt  the  best,  as  it  was 
among  the  first  noteworthy  songs 
to  emanate  from  Southern  pens, 
was  "My  Maryland,"  In  Mr. 
Browne's  "Bugle  Echoes"  is  found 
the  history  of  the  poem  as  given  by 
the  author.  Mr.  Browne  says : 
"From  his  editorial  desk  in  Augus- 
ta, Ga.,  he  [Randall]  had  sent  a 
corrected  version  of  ^My  Mary- 
land' with  these  interesting  partic- 
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ulars  of  its  history:  'In  1860-61  he 
who  pens  these  Hnes  was,  though 
very  young,  a  professor  at  Poydras 
College,  upon  the  Fausse  Riviere, 
of  Louisiana.  There,  a  stripHng, 
just  from  college  in  Maryland,  full 
of  poetry  and  romance,  he  dreamed 
dreams,  and  was  only  awakened  by 
the  guns  of  Sumter.  At  an  old 
wooden  desk,  in  a  second  -  story 
room  of  Poydras  College,  one 
sleepless  April  night  in  1861,  the 
poem  of  "My  Maryland"  was  writ- 
ten. .  .  .  And  now  the  desk  is  ash- 
es, and  the  building  too.'  The 
poem  first  appeared  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Delta!'  As  this  part  of  the 
series  is  to  be  largely  given  to  a 
reproduction  of  the  songs  of  the  war 
poets,  "My  Maryland'^  is  given  en- 
tire. 

The  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland! 
His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 

Maryland! 
Avenge  the  patriotic  gore 
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That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Hark  to  an  exiled  son's  appeal, 

Maryland! 
My  Mother  State,  to  thee  I  kneel, 

Maryland! 
For  life  or  death,  for  woe  or  weal. 
Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal, 
And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steely 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Thou  wilt  not  cower  in  the  dust, 

Maryland! 
Thy  beaming  sword  shall  never  rust, 

Maryland! 
Remember  Carroll's  sacred  trust, 
Remember  Howard's  warlike  thrust, 
And  all  thy  slumberers  with  the  justy 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Com^e !  'tis  the  red  dawn  of  the  day, 

Maryland! 
Come !  with  thy  panoplied  array, 

Mar3dand! 
With  Ringgold's  spirit  for  the  fray, 
With  Watson's  blood  at  Monterey, 
With  fearless  Lowe  and  dashing  May,. 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 
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Come!  for    thy    shield    is    bright    and 
strong, 

Maryland! 
Come!    for   thy    dalliance    does    thee 
wrong, 

Maryland! 
Come!  to  thine  own  heroic  throng, 
That  stalks  with  Liberty  along, 
And  ring  thy  dauntless  slogan-song, 
Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

Dear  mother!  burst  the  tyrant's  chain, 

Maryland! 
Virginia  should  not  call  in  vain, 

Maryland! 
She  meets  her  sisters  on  the  plain — 
''Sic  semper/*  'tis  the  proud  refrain 
That  baffles  minions  back  amain, 

Maryland! 
Arise  in  majesty  again, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

I  see  the  blush  upon  thy  cheek, 

Maryland! 
For  thou  wast  ever  bravely  meek, 

Maryland! 
But  lo!  there  surges  forth  a  shriek 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  creek  to  creek — 
Potomac  calls  to  Chesapeake, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland! 
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Thou  wilt  not  yield  the  vandal  toll, 

Maryland! 
Thou  wilt  not  crook  to  his  control, 

Maryland! 
Better  the  fire  upon  thee  roll. 
Better  the  shot,  the  blade,  the  bowl. 
Than  crucifixion  of  the  soul, 

Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

I  hear  the  distant  thunder-hum, 

Maryland! 
The  Old  Linens  bugle,  fife,  and  drum, 

Maryland! 
She  is  not  dead,  nor  deaf,  nor  dumb — 
Huzzah!  she  spurns  the  Northern  scum! 
She  breathes — She  burns!    She'll  come! 
She'll  come! 

Maryland,  my  Maryland! 

James  Ryder  Randall  was 
born  in  Baltimore  January  i,  1839. 
He  comes  of  an  old  Maryland 
stock.  From  his  tenth  to  his  sev- 
enteenth year  he  studied  at  George- 
town (D.  C.)  College  and  received 
an  excellent  classical  education, 
but  failed  to  remain  until  gradua- 
tion on  account  of  poor  health.  For 
a  time  he  was  connected  with  the 
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press  in  New  Orleans,  Augusta, 
and  finally  Baltimore.  "There's 
Life  in  the  Old  Land  Yet"  was 
written  in  1862  or  1863,  and  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  "My  Mary- 
land/' Mr.  Randall  has  been  chief- 
ly an  editorial  writer,  and  has  never 
devoted  himself  very  extensively  to 
literature. 

Amxong  the  first  to  join  the  cho- 
rus of  singers  on  fire  with  patriotic 
fervor  was  Henry  Timrod,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  "A  Cry  to 
Arms,"  with  its  trumpetlike  lines, 
is  stronger  than  Bryant's  "Call  to 
Arms." 

Ho!  woodsmen  of  the  mountain-side! 

Ho!  dwellers  in  the  vales! 
Ho!  ye  who  by  the  chafing  tide 

Have  roughened  in  the  gales ! 
Leave  barn  and  byre,  leave  kin  and  cot. 

Lay  by  the  bloodless  spade; 
Let  desk  and  case  and  counter  rot, 

And  burn  your  books  of  trade. 

The  despot  roves  your  fairest  lands; 
And  till  he  flies  or  fears, 
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Your  fields  must  grow  but  armed  bands, 
Your  sheaves  be  sheaves  of  spears! 

Give  up  to  mildew  and  to  rust 
The  useless  tools  of  gain; 

And  feed  your  country's  sacred  dust 
With  fioods  of  crimson  rain! 


Does  any  falter?    Let  him  turn 

To  some  brave  maiden's  eyes, 
And  catch  the  holy  fires  that  burn 

In  those  sublunar  skies. 
Oh!  could  you  like  your  women  feel, 

And  in  their  spirit  march, 
A  day  might  see  your  lines  of  steel 

Beneath  the  victor's  arch. 

What  hope,  O  God!  would  not  grow 
warm 

When  thoughts  like  these  give  cheer? 
The  lily  calmly  braves  the  storm. 

And  shall  the  palm-tree  fear? 
No !  rather  let  its  branches  court 

The  rack  that  sweeps  the  plain ; 
And  from  the  lily's  regal  port 

Learn  how  to  breast  the  strain ! 

Ho!  woodsmen  of  the  mountain-side!    . 

Ho!  dwellers  in  the  vales! 
Ho!  ye  who  by  the  roaring  tide 

Have  roughened  in  the  gales! 
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Come!  flocking  gaily  to  the  fight, 
From  forest,  hill,  and  lake; 
We  battle  for  our  country's  right, 
And  for  the  lily's  sake! 

"My  Maryland"  came  at  the  op- 
portune time^  and  was  shouted  and 
sung  from  the  Gulf  to  the  northern 
limits  of  Maryland.  Timrod's 
"  Carolina"  was  barely  inferior,  but 
did  not  reach  beyond  the  place  of 
its  origin.    A  part  is  given : 

I. 

The  despot  treads  thy  sacred  sands. 
Thy  pines  give  shelter  to  his  bands, 
Thy  sons  stand  by  with  idle  hands, 

Carolina! 
He  breathes  at  ease  thy  airs  of  balm, 
He  scorns  the  lances  of  thy  palm; 
O  who  shall  break  thy  craven  calm, 

Carolina ! 
Thy  ancient  fame  is  growing  dim, 
A  spot  is  on  thy  garment's  rim; 
Give  to  the  winds  thy  battle-hymn, 

Carolina! 

HI. 
Hold  up  the  glories  of  thy  dead; 
Say  how  thy  elder  children  bled, 
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And  point  to  Eutaw's  battle-bed, 

Carolina! 
Tell  how  the  patriot's  soul  was  tried, 
And  what  his  dauntless  breast  defied; 
How  Rutledge  ruled  and  Laurens  died, 

Carolina! 
Cry!  till  thy  summons,  heard  at  last, 
Shall  fall  like  Marion's  bugle-blast 
Re-echoed  from  the  haunted  Past, 

Carolina! 

IV. 

I  hear  a  murmur  as  of  waves 

That  grope  their  way  through  sunless 

caves. 
Like  bodies  struggling  in  their  graves, 

Carolina! 
And  now  it  deepens;  slow  and  grand 
It  swells,  as,  rolling  to  the  land, 
An  ocean  broke  upon  thy  strand, 

Carolina! 
Shout !  let  it  reach  the  startled  Huns ! 
And  roar  with  all  thy  festal  guns ! 
It  is  the  answer  of  thy  sons, 

Carolina! 

Perhaps  Timrod's  "Ethnogene- 

sis''  was  the  earliest  as  it  was  the 

most    ambitious    Southern    effort, 

since  it  was  written  during  the  sit- 
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ting  of  the  first  Confederate  Con- 
gress, at  Montgomery,  in  February, 
1861.  Ticknor's  "Virginians  of  the 
Valley''  came  after  fighting  had  be- 
gun. This,  together  with  "Little 
Giffin"  and  "Loyal,"  is  given  else- 
where in  this  series. 

John  R.  Thompson,  of  Virginia, 
was  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  for  nearly  ten  years,  and 
was  the  author  of  numerous  poems 
which  have  never  been  collected. 
Many  of  these  were  devoted  to  war 
subjects.  "Coercion"  expressed 
w^hat  most  Southern  and  many 
Northern  people  felt  just  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
Enough  is  given  to  show  the  spirit : 

Who  talks  of  coercion?    Who  dares  to 
deny 
A  resolute  people  the  right  to  be  free? 
Let  him  blot  out  forever  one  star  from 
the  sky, 
Or  curb  with  his  fetter  the  wave  of  the 
sea! 
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Who  prates  of  coercion?    Can  love  be 
restored 
To   bosoms    where   only   resentment 
may  dwell? 
Can  peace  upon  earth  be  proclahned  by 
the  sword, 
Or  good-will  among  men  be  estab- 
lished by  shell? 

Shame!  shame!  that  the  statesman,  and 
trickster,  forsooth. 
Should  have  for  a  crisis  no  other  re- 
course, 
Beneath  the  fair  dayspring  of  light  and 
of  truth, 
Than  the  old  hrutum  fulmen  of  tyranny 
— force. 

Could  you  conquer  us,  men  of  the  North 
— could  you  bring 
Desolation  and  death  on  our  homes 
.  as  a  flood — 
Can  you  hope  the  pure  lily,  affection, 
will  spring 
From  ashes  all  reeking  and  sodden 
with  blood? 

Could  you  brand  us  as  villains  and  serfs, 
know  ye  not 
What  fierce,  sullen  hatred  lurks  under 
the  scar? 
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How  loyal  to  Hapsburg  is  Venice,   I 
wot! 
How  dearly  the  Pole  loves  his  father, 
the  czar! 

But  'twere  well  to  remember  this  land 
of  the  sun 
Is  a  nutrix  leonum,  and  suckles  a  race 
Strong-armed,  lion-hearted,  and  banded 
as  one, 
Who  brook  not  oppression  and  know 
not  disgrace. 

And  well  may  the  schemers  in  office  be- 
ware 
The  swift  retribution  that  waits  upon 
crime. 
When  the  lion,   Resistance,  shall  leap 
from  his  lair. 
With  a  fury  that  renders  his  venge- 
ance sublime. 

Once,  men  of  the  North,  we  were  broth- 
ers, and  still, 
Though  brothers  no  more,  we  would 
gladly  be  friends. 
Nor  join   in  a  conflict  accursed,,  that 
must  fill 
With  ruin  the  country  on  which  it  de- 
scends. 
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But,  if  smitten  with  blindness,  and  mad 
with  the  rage 
The    gods    gave   to    all   whom    they 
wished  to  destro}^ 
You  would  act  a  new  Iliad,  to  darken 
the  age 
With  horrors  beyond  what  is  told  us 
of  Troy — 

If,  deaf  as  the  adder  itself  to  the  cries, 
When  wisdom,  humanity,  justice  im- 
plore. 
You  would  have  our  proud  eagle  to  feed 
on  the  eyes 
Of  those   who   have   taught   him   so 
grandly  to  soar — 

To  the  breeze  then  your  banner  dishon- 
ored unfold. 
And,  at  once,  let  the  tocsin  be  sounded 
afar; 
We   greet  you,   as   greeted  the   Swiss, 
Charles  the  Bold — 
With  a  farewell  to  peace  and  a  wel-- 
come  to  war ! 

For  the  courage  that  clings  to  our  soif^ 
ever  bright. 
Shall  catch  inspiration  from  turf  and 
from  tide; 
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Our  sons  unappalled  shall  go  forth  to 
the  fight, 
With  the  smile  of  the  fair,  the  pure 
kiss  of  the  bride; 

And   the   bugle   its   echoes   shall   send 
through  the  past, 
In  the  trenches  of  Yorktown  to  waken 
the  slain; 
While  the  sod  of  King's  Mountain  shall 
heave  at  the  blast. 
And  give  up  its  heroes  to  glory  again. 

Many  of  the  songs  and  tunes 
which  Southerners  have  adopted, 
such  as  "Suwanee  River"  and  "My 
Old  Kentucky  Home,"  were  writ- 
ten by  Stephen  C.  Foster,  a 
Northern  man.  "Dixie"  took  the 
form  in  which  it  became  popular  at 
the  hands  of  Dan  Emmett,  of  Ohio. 
His  parents  were  from  the  South, 
though  he  has  ahvays  lived  in  the 
North.  Mr.  Emmett  says  that 
"Dixie"  was  made  in  New  York 
City  one  rainy  Sunday  in  1859. 

The  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  was 
com.posed  by  Harry  Macarthy, 
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one  of  the  few  actors  left  in  the 
South  during  the  war.  He  was  an 
Irishman,  and  enUsted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  from  Arkansas.  Aft- 
er a  time  he  was  granted  a  dis- 
charge, and  continued  his  career  as 
actor  at  Richmond  and  other 
points.  The  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag" 
was  first  sung  in  a  theater  in  New 
Orleans  in  1861.  He  wrote  other 
war  verse,  but  none  so  popular  as 
the  song  which  rang  alike  through 
camps  and  homes.  The  author  of 
the  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag"  died  in 
California  in  extreme  poverty  a 
year  or  two  ago. 


We  are  a  band  of  brothers,  and  native 

to  the  soil, 
Fighting  for  the  property  we  gained  by 

honest  toil, 
And  when  our  rights  were  threatened, 

the  cry  rose  near  and  far: 
Hurrah  for  the  bonnie  blue  flag  that 

bears  a  single  star! 
Hurrah!   hurrah!   for  the  bonnie  Blue 

Flag  that  bears  a  single  star. 
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As  long  as  the  Union  was  faithful  to  her 
trust, 

Like  friends  and  like  brothers,  kind  were 
Vv^e  and  just; 

But  now,  when  Northern  treachery  at- 
tempts our  rights  to  mar, 

We  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag 
that  bears  a  single  star. 

First,  gallant  South  Carolina  nobly- 
made  the  stand; 

Then  came  Alabama,  who  took  her  by 
the  hand; 

Next,  quickly,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and 
Florida — 

All  raised  the  flag,  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag 
that  bears  a  single  star. 

Ye  men  of  valor,  gather  round  the  ban- 
ner of  the  right; 

Texas  and  fair  Louisiana  join  us  in  the 
fight. 

Davis,  our  loved  President,  and  Ste- 
phens statesmen  are; 

Now  rally  round  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag 
that  bears  a  single  star. 

And  here's  to  brave  Virginia,  the  Old 

Dominion  state 
With  the  young  Confederacy  at  length 

has  linked  her  fate. 
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Impelled  by  her  example,   now   other 

states  prepare 
To  hoist  on  high  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag 

that  bears  a  single  star. 

Then  here's  to  our  Confederacy;  strong 
we  are  and  brave, 

Like  patriots  of  old  we'll  fight,  our  her- 
itage to  save; 

And  rather  than  submit  to  shame,  to  die 
we  would  prefer; 

So  cheer  for  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag  that 
bears  a  single  star. 

Then  cheer,  boys,  cheer,  raise  the  joy- 
ous shout. 

For  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  now 
have  both  gone  out; 

And  let  another  rousing  cheer  for  Ten- 
nessee be  given. 

The  single  star  of  the  bonnie  Blue  Flag 
has  grown  to  be  eleven ! 

Many  changes  w^ere  rung  on 
^^Dixie'^  and  the  "Bonnie  Blue 
Flag/'  For  quiet  dignity  none  of 
the  variations  of  "Dixie''  excelled 
the  poem  written  by  Gen.  Albert 
Pike,  of  Arkansas,  a  man  of  North- 
ern birth  who  ardently  espoused  the 
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Southern  cause.  This  is  typical  in 
hope  and  defiance  of  hundreds  pub- 
lished in  the  first  months  of  the  war. 

Southrons,  hear  your  country  call  you! 
Up !  lest  worse  than  death  befall  you ! 

To  arms!  to  arms!  to  arms  in  Dixie! 
Lo!  all  the  beacon-fires  are  lighted, 
Let  all  hearts  be  now  united! 

To  arms!  to  arms!  to  arms  in  Dixie! 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie! 
Hurrah!  hurrah! 

Chorus. — For  Dixie's  land  we  take  our 
stand, 
And  live  or  die  for  Dixie! 

To  arms !  to  arms ! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie. 

To  arms!  to  arms! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie. 

Hear  the  Northern  thunders  mutter! 
Northern  flags  in  South  winds  flutter! 
Send  them  back  your  fierce  defiance, 
Stamp  upon  the  accursed  alliance! 

Fear  no  danger!  shun  no  labor! 
Lift  up  rifle,  pike,  and  saber! 
Shoulder  pressing  close  to  shoulder 
Let  the  odds  make  each  heart  bolder! 
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How  the  South's  great  heart  rejoices 
At  your  cannons'  ringing  voices! 
For  faith  betrayed  and  pledges  broken, 
Wrong  inflicted,  insults  spoken. 

Strong  as  lions,  swift  as  eagles. 
Back  to  their  kennels  hunt  these  bea- 
gles! 
Cut  the  unequal  bonds  asunder! 
Let  them  hence  each  other  plunder. 

Swear  upon  your  country's  altar 
Never  to  submit  or  falter. 
Till  the  spoilers  are  defeated, 
Till  the  Lord's  work  is  completed 

Halt  not  till  our  federation 
Secures  among  earth's  powers  its  sta- 
tion! 
Then  at  peace,  and  crowned  with  glory. 
Hear  your  children  tell  the  story. 

If  the  loved  ones  weep  in  sadness. 
Victory  soon  shall  bring  them  gladness; 
Exultant  pride  soon  banish  sorrow. 
Smiles  chase  tears  away  to-morrow. 

Chorus, — For  Dixie's  land  we  take  our 
stand, 
And  live  or  die  for  Dixie! 
To  arms!  to  arms! 
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And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie. 

To  arms!  to  arms! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie. 

Sung  to  the  air  of  "Bonnie  Blue 
Flag,"  the  Homespun  Dress"  was 
in  no  sense  an  exaggeration  of  the 
state  of  feeling  existing  among  the 
women  of  the  South.  They  prac- 
tised self-denial  as  never  before,  and 
gloried  in  their  privations.  Wom- 
en who  knew  not  the  hardship  of 
toil  went  to  work  cheerfully  in  be- 
half of  fathers,  brothers,  husbands, 
or  lovers  in  the  field.  Miss  Carrie 
Bell  Sinclair,  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
was  the  author  of  "The  Home- 
spun Dress,''  which  was  sung  far 
and  wide  in  war-times. 

Oh,  yes,  I  am  a  Southern  girl, 

And  glory  in  the  name, 
And  boast  it  with  far  greater  pride 

Than  glittering  wealth  or  fame. 
We  envy  not  the  Northern  girl 

Her  robes  of  beauty  rare, 
Though    diamonds    grace    her    snowy 
neck, 

And  pearls  bedeck  her  hair. 
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Chorus, — Hurrah !  hurrah ! 

For  the  sunny  South  so  dear, 
Three  cheers  for  the  homespun  dress 
The  Southern  ladies  wear! 

The  homespun  dress  is  plahi,  I  know; 

My  hat*s  palmetto,  too ; 
But  then  it  shows  what  Southern  girls 

For  Southern  rights  will  do. 
We  send  the  bravest  of  our  land 

To  battle  with  the  foe, 
And  vv^e  will  lend  a  helping  hand — 

We  love  the  South,  you  know. 

Now  Northern  goods  are  out  of  date; 

And  since  old  Abe's  blockade. 
We  Southern  girls  can  be  content 

With  goods  that's  Southern  made. 
We  send  our  sweethearts  to  the  war; 

But,  dear  girls,  never  mind — 
Your  soldier-love  will  ne'er  forget 

The  girl  he  left  behind. 

The  soldier  is  the  lad  for  me — 

A  brave  heart  I  adore; 
And  when  the  sunny  South  is  free. 

And  when  fighting  is  no  more, 
I'll  choose  me  then  a  lover  brave 

From  out  that  gallant  band. 
The  soldier  lad  I  love  the  best 

Shall  have  my  heart  and  hand. 
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The  Southern  land's  a  glorious  land, 

And  has  a  glorious  cause; 
Then  cheer,  three  cheers  for  Southern 
rights, 

And  for  the  Southern  boys! 
We  scorn  to  wear  a  bit  of  silk, 

A  bit  of  Northern  lace. 
But  make  our  homespun  dresses  up. 

And  wear  them  with  a  grace. 

And  now,  j^oung  man,  a  word  to  you: 

If  you  would  win  the  fair. 
Go  to  the  field  where  honor  calls. 

And  win  your  lady  there. 
Remember  that  our  brightest  smiles 

Are  for  the  true  and  brave, 
And  that  our  tears  are  all  for  those 

Who  fill  a  soldier's  grave. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  at  quo- 
ting or  even  mentioning  poems  de- 
scriptive of  battles.  Their  name  is 
legion.  None  of  them  rose  to  the 
dignity  of  real  battle  lyrics.  A  few 
were  not  without  merit.  "  Our  Left 
at  Manassas/'  by  Ticknor,  and  "  On 
to  Richmond,"  a  burlesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  same  battle  by  John  R. 
Thompson,  are  among  the  best, 
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though  not  superior  to  some  others. 
After  the  first  effervescence  had 
passed  away^  and  war  had  become 
a  serious,  deadly  business,  requiems 
for  the  dead  began  to  multiply. 
These  were  often  written  by  a  fel- 
low soldier,  for  many  of  these  who 
wrote  best  fought  best.  Zollicofifer, 
of  Tennessee,  was  among  the  first 
notable  men  to  fall.  His  death 
found  an  elegist  in  Capt.  Harry 
Flash,  of  Alabama. 

First  in  the  fight,  and  first  in  the  arms 

Of  the  white-winged  angels  of  glory. 
With  the  heart  of  the  South  at  the  feet 
of  God, 

And  his  wounds  to  tell  the  story: 
And  the  blood  that  flowed  from  his  hero 
heart, 

On  the  spot  where  he  nobly  perished. 
Was  drunk  by  the  earth  as  a  sacrament 

In  the  holy  cause  he  cherished. 

In  heaven  a  home  with  the  brave  and 

blessed, 
<•  And,  for  his  soul's  sustaining. 
The  apocalyptic  eyes  of  Christ — 
And  nothing  on  earth  remaining, 
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But  a  handful  of  dust  in  the  land  of  his 
choice, 
A  name  in  song  and  story, 
And   Fame   to   shout  with   her  brazen 
voice: 
"Died  on  the  field  of  glory!" 

An  incident  but  too  common  in 
both  armies  is  celebrated  in  the  ex- 
quisite lines  by  Miss  Marie  La- 
COSTE,  of  Savannah,  Ga. 

SOMEBODY'S  DARLING. 

Into  a  ward  of  the  whitewashed  walls, 
Where  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay — 
Wounded  by  bayonets,  shells,  and  balls — 
Somebody's   darling   was   borne   one 
day. 
Somebody's  darling!  so  young  and  so 
brave^ 
Wearing  still  on  his  pale  sweet  face — 
Soon   to   be   hid   by   the    dust    of    the 
grave — 
The  lingering  light  of  his  boyhood's 
grace. 

Matted  and  damp  are  the  curls  of  gold, 
Kissing  the  snow  of  that  fair  young 
brow, 
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Pale  are  the  liiDs  of  delicate  mold — 
Somebody's  darling  is  dying  now. 

Back    from   the   beautiful,    blue-veined 
face 
Brush  every  wandering,  silken  thread, 

Cross  his  hands  as  a  sign  of  grace^ — 
Somebody's  darling  is  still  and  dead! 

Kiss  him  once  for  somebody's  sake; 

Murmur  a  prayer,  soft  and  low, 
One  bright  curl  from  the  cluster  take — 

They    were    somebody's    pride,    you 
know. 
Somebody's  hand  hath  rested  there; 

Was  it  a  mother's  soft  and  white? 
And  have  the  lips  of  a  sister  fair 

Been  baptized  in  those  waves  of  light? 

God  knows  best.     He  was  somebody's 
love; 
Somebody's    heart    enshrined    him 
there; 
Somebody  wafted  his  name  above, 
Night   and   morn    on    the    wings    of 
prayer. 
Somebody  wept  when  he  marched  away, 
Looking    so    handsome,    brave,    and 
grand; 
Somebody's  kiss  on  his  forehead  lay. 
Somebody  clung  to  his  parting  hand. 
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Somebody's  watching  and  waiting  for 
him, 

Yearning  to  hold  him  again  to  her 
heart. 
There  he  Hes — with  the  blue  eyes  dim, 

And  smiling,  childlike  lips  apart. 
Tenderly  bury  the  fair  young  dead, 

Pausing  to  drop  on  his  grave  a  tear, 
Carve  on  the  wooden  slab  at  his  head, 

*' Somebody* s  darling  lies  buried  here!** 

A  poem  characteristic  of  the 
times  was  entitled  "Stonewall  Jack- 
son's  Way."  The  lines  were  said 
to  have  been  found,  stained  with 
blood,  in  the  breast  of  a  dead  sol- 
dier of  the  old  Stonewall  Brigade, 
after  one  of  Jackson's  battles.  At 
a  later  day  the  authorship  has  been 
ascribed  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer,  of 
Maryland. 

Come,  stack  arms,   men!   pile  on  the 
rails; 
Stir  up  the  camp-fire  bright; 
No  matter  if  the  canteen  fails. 
We'll  make  a  roaring  night. 
Here  Shenandoah  brawls  along, 
Here  burly  Blue  Ridge  echoes  strong, 
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To  swell  the  brigade's  rousing  song, 
Of  "Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

We  see  him  now — the  old  slouched  hat 

Cocked  o'er  his  eye  askew — 
The  shrewd  dry  smile  —  the  speech  so 
pat, 
So  calm,  so  blunt,  so  true. 
The   "Blue    Light    Elder"    knows    'em 

well. 
Says  he,   "That's  Banks;  he's  fond  of 

shell. 
Lord  save  his  soul!  we'll  give  him — " 
well, 
That's  "Stonewall  Jackson's  way." 

Silence!  Ground  arms!  Kneel  all!  Caps 
off! 

Old  "Blue  Light's"  going  to  pray. 
Strangle  the  fool  that  dares  to  scoff! 

Attention!  it's  his  way! 
Appealing  from  his  native  sod 
In  forma  pauperis  to  God, 
"Lay  bare  thine  arm!     Stretch  forth  thy 
rod! 

Amen!"    That's  Stonewall's  way. 

He's  in  the  saddle  now:  Fall  in! 

Steady!    The  whole  brigade! 
Hill's  at  the  ford,  cut  off;  we'll  win 

His  way  out,  ball  and  blade. 
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What  matter  if  our  shoes  are  worn? 
What  matter  if  our  feet  are  torn? 
Quick    step!    we're    with    him    before 
dawn! 
That's  Stonewall  Jackson's  way! 

The  sun's  bright  lances  rout  the  mists 
Of  morning — and,  by  George! 

Here's    Longstreet,    struggling    in    the 
lists, 
Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 

Pope  and  his  Yankees,  whipped  before: 

"Bayonets  and  grape!"  hear  Stonewall 
roar; 

"Charge,  Stuart!    Pay  oflf  Ashby's  score 
In  Stonewall  Jackson's  way!" 

Ah,  maiden!  wait  and  v/atch  and  yearn 
For  news  of  Stonewall's  band! 

Ah,  widow!  read,  with  eyes  that  burn, 
That  ring  upon  thy  hand! 

Ah,  wife!  sew  on,  pray  on,  hope  on; 

Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn. 

The  foe  had  better  ne'er  been  born 
That  gets  in  Stonewall's  way. 

The  verse  in  memory  of  the  dead 

thrilled  with  love  of  glory  in  the 

early   days   of  the   contest.     Each 

dirge  was  in  a  measure  a  call  to  the 
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living — to  emulate  as  well  as  honor 
the  deeds  of  dead  heroes.  '^Ash- 
by/'  by  John  R.  Thompson,  is  a 
case  in  point.  (Gen.  Turner  Ash- 
by^  a  noted  Confederate  cavalry  of- 
ficer, fell  in  an  engagement  at  Har- 
risburg,  Va.,  in  June^  1862.) 

To  the  brave  all  homage  render. 

Weep,  ye  skies  of  June! 
With  a  radiance  pure  and  tender. 

Shine,  O  saddened  moon! 
**Dead  upon  the  field  of  glory!" 
Hero  fit  for  song  and  story — 

Lies  our  bold  dragoon! 

Well  they  learned,  whose  hands  have 
slain  him,  / 

Braver,  knightlier  foe  I 

Never  fought  'gainst  Moor  or  Paynim— f 

Rode  at  Templestowe: 
With  a  mien  how  high  and  joyous, 
'Gainst  the  hordes  that  would  destroy  us 

Went  he  forth,  we  know. 

Nevermore,  alas!  shall  saber 

Gleam  around  his  crest; 
Fought  his  fight,  fulfilled  his  labor,. 

Stilled  his  manly  breast; 
All  unheard  sweet  nature's  cadence, 
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Trump  of  fame  and  voice  of  maidens; 
Now  he  takes  his  rest. 

Earth,  that  all  too  soon  hast  bound  him. 

Gently  wrap  his  clay! 
Linger  lovingly  around  him, 

Light  of  dying  day! 
Softly  fall,  ye  summer  showers; 
Birds  and  bees  among  the  flowers,   ' 

Make  the  gloom  seem  gay! 

Then  throughout  the  coming  ages. 

When  his  sword  is  rust. 
And  his  deeds  in  classic  pages. 

Mindful  of  her  trust, 
Shall  Virginia,  bending  lowly. 
Still  a  ceaseless  vigil  holy 

Keep  above  his  dust! 

Col.  W.  S.  Hawkins  (the  neph- 
ew of  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart),  of  Ten- 
nessee, wrote  a  number  of  poems 
while  in  the  Northern  prison,  from 
which  the  close  of  the  war  released 
him  only  to  come  home  and  die. 
"A  Prison  Scene"  gives  but  one  of 
many  pathetic  incidents  of  the  war. 

Last  night  a  comrade  sent  in  haste 
For  me  to  soothe  his  fearful  pain; 
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He  felt  Death's  power  advancing  fast, 
He  knew  that  hope  was  vain. 

God's  promises  I  read  again, 

Till  Faith's  sweet  light  shone  from 
his  eye; 

Sole  gleam — for  sorrow  filled  me  then, 
As  shadows  fill  the  sky. 

A  dreary  place  that  hospital — 

Where  dim  lamps  break  the  solemn 
gloom, 
And  nurses  move  with  slow  footfall. 

Like  specters  through  the  room. 
Above  those  cots  all  miseries  blend, 

On  each  some  form  of  suffering  lies; 
Some  groan,  some  sleep;  but  here  one 
friend 

Puts  on  the  angel's  guise. 

Scarcely  I  heard  the  bugle's  call, 

Scarce    felt   the   night   wind's    heavy 
breath, 
I  only  saw  the  shadows  fall, 

And  the  ghastly  chill  of  death. 
Save  where  a  pallid  splendor  lay 

Upon  his  brow,  like  martyr's  crown. 
The  sweet  foreshadowing  of  the  day 

In  which  life's  star  goes  down. 

I  hear  his  piteous  tones  implore 

And   heed    his    hand's    hot    clinging 
grasp — 
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Pale  hands,  alas!  that  nevermore 
Shall  feel  love's  answering  clasp. 

His  frenzied  spirit  flies  from  pain, 
He  thinks  himself  once  more  at  home: 

"Dear  wife,  dear  child,  I'm  here  again. 
Close  to  me,  closer  come." 

His  voice  was  hushed — short  grew  his 
breath, 
The  glazing  eyes  closed  slowly  o'er, 
The    bloodless    lips    were    kissed    by 
Death— 
They'll  speak  of  love  no  more. 
One  clammy  hand  I  held  in  mine 
And    o'er    it    breathed    my    fervent 
prayer; 
Beneath  the  other  seemed  to  shine 
His  baby's  golden  hair. 

As  the  v^ar  advanced  sorrov^  for 
the  "unreturning  brave"  was  min- 
gled with  each  poem  of  praise. 
Witness  the  verses  by  Capt.  J.  E. 
Cooke  addressed  to  the  "Band  of 
the  Pines,"  heard  after  Pelham 
died. 

O  band  in  the  pine-wood,  cease! 
Cease  with  your  splendid  call; 
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The  living  are  brave  and  noble. 
But  the  dead  are  bravest  of  all! 

They  throng  to  the  martial  summons, 
To  the  loud  triumphant  strain, 

And  the  dear  bright  eyes  of  long-dead 
friends 
Come  to  the  heart  again! 

They  come  with  the  ringing  bugle. 
And  the  deep  drum's  mellow  roar; 

Till  the  soul  is  faint  with  longing 
For  the  hands  we  clasp  no  more! 

O  band  in  the  pine-wood,  cease! 

Or  the  heart  will  melt  with  tears, 
For  the  gallant  eyes  and  the  smiling 
lips. 

And  the  voices  of  old  years ! 

While  many  elegies  are  found  in 
all  collections  of  war  poetry,  such 
as  "Polk,"  by  H.  L.  Flash;  "John 
Pelham,'^  by  J.  R.  Randall;  "Dirge 
for  Ashby,"  by  Mrs.  M.  J.  Preston; 
"The  Burial  of  Latane,"  by  J.  R. 
Thompson;  and  "Obsequies  of  Stu- 
art," by  the  same  v^^riter ;  and  while 
numbers  of  elegies  were  written  on 
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the  death  of  Jackson,  one  addition- 
al selection  will  close  this  part  of 
the  subject.  It  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded that  Capt.  H.  L.  Flash 
wrote  the  best  poem  on  the  death  o£ 
the  great  leader, 

Not  midst  the  lightning  of  the  stormy 
fight, 
Nor  in  the  rush  upon  the  vandal  foe, 
Did  kingly   Death,   with  his   resistless 
might, 
Lay  the  great  leader  low. 

His   warrior  soul   its   earthly   shackles 
broke 
In   the   full   sunshine    of   a   peaceful 
town, 
When  all  the   storm   was   hushed,   the 
trusty  oak 
That  propped  our  cause  went  down. 

Though  his  alone  the  blood  that  flecks 
the  ground. 
Recalling  all  his  grand  heroic  deeds, 
Freedom    herself    is    writhing    in    the 
wound. 
And  all  the  country  bleeds. 
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He  entered  not  the  nation's  Promised 
Land, 
At  the  red  belching  of  the  cannon's 
mouth, 
But  broke  the  house  of  bondage  with 
his  hand — 
The  Moses  of  the  South! 

O  gracious  God!    not  gainless  in  the 
loss, 
A  glorious  sunbeam  gilds  the  sternest 
frown; 
And  while  his  country  staggers  'neath 
the  cross, 
He  rises  with  the  crown! 

The  ^^Gray  Jacket/'  by  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Ball,  of  South  Carolina,  ex- 
pressed the  feelings  and  experience 
of  many  a  home.  Nor  did  that  feel- 
ing of  loss  and  desolation  pass  away 
for  many  a  sad  day. 

Fold  it  up  carefully,  lay  it  aside, 

Tenderly  touch  it,  look  on  it  with  pride; 

For  dear  must  it  be  to  our  hearts  ever- 
more, 

The  jacket  of  gray  our  loved  soldier  boy 
wore. 
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Can  we  ever  forget  when  he  joined  the 

brave  band, 
Who  rose  in  defense  of  dear  Southern 

land; 
And  in  his  bright  youth  hurried  on  to 

the  fray, 
How  proudly  he  donned  it,  the  jacket  of 

gray? 

His  fond  mother  blessed  him  and  looked 

up  above, 
Commending  to  Heaven  the  child  of  her 

love; 
What  anguish  was  hers,  mortal  tongue 

may  not  say. 
When  he  passed  from  her  sight  in  the 

jacket  of  gray. 

But  her  country  had  called  him,  she 

would  not  repine, 
Though  costly  the  sacrifice  placed  on 

its  shrine; 
Her  heart's  dearest  hopes  on  its  altar 

she  lay, 
When  she  sent  out  her  boy  in  his  jacket 

of  gray ! 

Months    passed,    and    war's    thunders 

rolled  over  the  land, 
Unsheathed  was  the  swoxd  and  lighted 

the  brand; 
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We  heard  in  the  distance  the  noise  of 

the  fray, 
And  prayed  for  our  boy  in  the  jacket  of 

gray. 

Ah!  vain  all — all  vain  were  our  prayers 
and  our  tears, 

The  glad  shout  of  victory  rang  in  our 
ears; 

But  our  treasured  one  on  the  cold  battle- 
field lay, 

While  the  life-blood  oozed  out  on  the 
jacket  of  gray. 

His  young  comrades  found  him  and  ten- 
derly bore 

His  cold,  lifeless  form  to  his  home  by 
the  shore; 

Oh,  dark  were  our  hearts  on  that  terri- 
ble day 

When  we  saw  our  dead  boy  in  the  jacket 
of  gray. 

Ah!   spotted  and  tattered  and  stained 

now  with  gore. 
Was   the   garment   which   once   he   so 

gracefully  wore; 
We  bitterly  wept  as  we  took  it  away. 
And  replaced  with  death's  white  robes 

the  jacket  of  gray. 
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We  laid  him  to  rest  in  his  cold,  narrow 

bed, 
And  graved  on  the  marble  we  placed 

o'er  his  head, 
As   the   proudest   of   tributes    our   sad 

hearts  could  pay, 
"He  never  disgraced  the  dear  jacket  of 

gray." 

Then  fold  it  up  carefully,  lay  it  aside, 

Tenderly  touch  it,  look  on  it  with  pride; 

For  dear  must  it  be  to  our  hearts  ever- 
more. 

The  jacket  of  gray  our  loved  soldier  boy 
wore. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  thin 
lines  of  gray  were  full  of  gaps  which 
could  not  be  filled,  for  the  land  held 
many  graves,  and  too  few  were  left 
at  home  to  take  the  places  of  the 
fallen.  The  note  of  defiance  had 
been  early  mingled  with  dirges. 
Now  a  wail  broke  over  the  land — 
a  wail  for  the  fallen  comrades. 
Hayne  dreamed  of  the  dead  gliding 
by,  but  said : 

Vain  dream.     Amid  far-off  mountains 
They  lie  where  the  dew  mists  weep, 
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And  the  murmur  of  mournful  fountains 
Breathes  over  their  painless  sleep; 

On  the  breast  of  the  lonely  meadows, 
Safe,  safe  from  the  despot's  will, 

They  rest  in  the  starlit  shadows, 
And  their  brows  are  white  and  still. 

Alas  for  our  heroes  perished! 

Cut  down  at  their  golden  prime, 
With   the   luminous   hopes   they   cher- 
ished, 

On  the  height  of  their  faith  sublime! 
For  them  is  the  voice  of  wailing 

And  the  sweet  blush-rose  departs. 
From  the  cheeks  of  the  maidens  paling 

O'er  the  wreck  of  their  broken  hearts. 

Judge  A.  J.  Requier,  of  Ala- 
bama, wrote  ^^Our  Faith  in  '6i,"  in 
which  he  was  sure  "no  belted 
Southron  can  retreat."  Of  the 
stars  and  bars  he  had  sung  "  Fling 
wide  the  dauntless  banner,"  but 
over  the  blood-stained  ensign  he 
chanted 

ASHES  OF  GLORY. 

Fold  up  the  gorgeous  silken  sun, 
By  bleeding  martyrs  blest, 
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And  heap  the  laurels  it  has  won 
Above  its  place  of  rest. 

No  trumpet's  note  need  harshly  blare- 
No  drum  funereal  roll — 

Nor  trailing  sables  drape  the  bier 
That  frees  a  dauntless  soul ! 

It  lived  with  Lee  and  decked  his  brow 
From  Fate's  empyreal  palm: 

It  sleeps  the  sleep  of  Jackson  now — 
As  spotless  and  as  calm. 

It  was  outnumbered,  not  outdone; 

And  they  shall  shuddering  tell, 
Who  struck  the  blow,  its  latest  gun 

Flashed  ruin  as  it  fell. 

Sleep,  shrouded  ensign!  not  the  breeze 

That  smote  the  victor  tar, 
With  death  across  the  heaving  seas 

Of  fiery  Trafalgar; 

Not  Arthur's  knights,  amid  the  gloom 
Their  knightly  deeds  have  starred; 

Nor  Gallic  Henry's  matchless  plume, 
Nor  peerless-born  Bayard; 

Not  all  that  antique  fables  feign, 
And  Orient  dreams  disgorge; 
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Nor  yet  the  Silver  Cross  of  Spain, 
And  Lion  of  St.  George, 

Can  bid  thee  pale!    Proud  emblem,  still 

Thy  crimson  glory  shines 
Beyond  the  lengthened  shades  that  fill 

Their  proudest  kingly  lines. 

Sleep !  in  thine  own  historic  night. 

And  be  thy  blazoned  scroll, 
A  warrior's  banner  takes  its  flight. 

To  greet  the  warrior's  soul! 

Flash,  who  had  written  imper- 
ishable dirges  over  Zollicofif er, 
Polk,  and  Jackson,  wrote  some  of 
his  strongest  lines  on 

THE  CONFEDERATE  FLAG. 
Four  stormy  years  we  saw  it  gleam, 

A  people's  hope — and  then  refurled. 
Even  while  its  glory  was  the  theme 

Of  half  the  world. 

The  beacon  that,  with  streaming  ray. 
Dazzled  a  struggling  nation's  sight. 

Seeming  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day. 
Of  fire  by  night. 

They  jeer,  who  trembled  as  it  hung. 
Cometlike,  blazoning  the  sky; 
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And  heroes,  such  as  Homer  sung, 
Followed  it — to  die. 

It  fell — but  stainless  as  it  rose, 
Martyred  like  Stephen,  in  the  strife; 

Passing  like  him,  girdled  with  foes. 
From  death  to  life. 

Fame's  trophj^,  sanctified  by  tears. 
Planted  forever  at  her  portal; 

Folded,   true  —  what  then?   four   short 
years 
Made  it  immortal. 

Father  Abram  J.  Ryan  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  Confed- 
eracy  with  his  ministrations, 
prayers,  and  tears;  then  caught  up 
the  desolate  wail  of  a  people  whose 
homes  were  darkened  and  whose 
hearts  were  crushed,  and  w^ove  this 
into  the  fadeless  song: 

THE  CONQUERED  BANNER. 

Furl  that  banner,  for  'tis  weary; 
Round  its  staff  'tis  drooping,  dreary; 

Furl  it,  fold  it,  it  is  best; 
For  there's  not  a  man  to  wave  it, 
And  there's  not  a  sword  to  save  it, 
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And  there's  not  one  left  to  lave  it 
In  the  blood  which  heroes  gave  it; 
And  its  foes  now  scorn  and  brave  it; 
Furl  it,  hide  it— let  it  rest! 

Take  that  banner  down!  'tis  tattered; 
Broken  is  its  staff  and  shattered; 
And  the  valiant  hosts  are  scattered 

Over  whom  it  floated  high. 
Oh,  'tis  hard  for  us  to  fold  it; 
Hard  to  think  there's  none  to  hold  it; 
Hard  that  those  who  once  unrolled  it 

Now  must  furl  it  with  a  sigh. 

Furl  that  banner !  furl  it  sadly ! 
Once  ten  thousands  hailed  it  gladly, 
And  ten  thousands  wildly,  madly, 

Swore  it  should  forever  wave; 
Swore  that  foem.an's  sword  should  never 
Hearts  like  theirs  entwined  dissever. 
Till  that  flag  should  float  forever 

O'er  their  freedom  or  their  grave! 

Furl  it!  for  the  hands  that  grasped  it, 
And  the  hearts  that  fondly  clasped  it, 

Cold  and  dead  are  lying  low; 
And  that  banner — it  is  trailing! 
While  around  it  sounds  the  wailing 

Of  its  people  in  their  woe. 
For,  though  conquered,  they  adore  it; 
Love  the  cold,  dead  hands  that  bore  it; 
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Weep  for  those  who  fell  before  it; 
Pardon  those  who  trailed  and  tore  it! 
But  oh,  wildly  they  deplore  it, 
Now  who  furl  and  fold  it  so. 

Furl  that  banner!    True,  'tis  gory, 
Yet  'tis  wreathed  around  with  glory. 
And  'twill  live  in  song  and  story, 

Though  its  folds  are  in  the  dust: 
For  its  fame  on  brightest  pages. 
Penned  by  poets  and  by  sages. 
Shall  go  sounding  down  the  ages — 

Furl  its  folds  though  now  we  must. 

Furl  that  banner,  softly,  slowly! 
Treat  it  gently — it  is  holy — 

For  it  droops  above  the  dead. 
Touch  it  not — unfold  it  never, 
Let  it  droop  there,  furled  forever. 

For  its  people's  hopes  are  dead! 

In  this  collection  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  select  poems  repre- 
senting some  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  war.  Of  the  many  at  hand 
only  a  few  could  be  included.  T. 
C.  De  Leon  says:  "I  had  in  my 
collection  no  fewer  than  forty-seven 
monodies  and  dirges  on  Stonewall 
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Jackson,  some  dozen  on  Ashby,  and 
a  score  on  Stuart/'  In  glancing 
over  names  not  mentioned  one  may 
find  that  of  Capt.  J.  Barron  Hope, 
of  Virginia,  with  his  "Oath  of 
Freedom;''  St.  George  Tucker, 
with  his  "Southern  Cross;''  W. 
GiLMORE  SiMMS,  with  his  "Our 
City  by  the  Sea;"  J.  Dickson 
Brun,  with  his  "O  Tempora;  O 
Mores;"  Judge  Meeks,  with  his 
"Wouldst  Thou  Have  Me  Love 
Thee?"  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  with 
his  "John  Pegram;"  Mrs.  Susan 
Archer  Talley,  with  her  "  Rally- 
ing Song  of  the  Virginians;"  Mrs. 
Townsend,  with  her  "Georgia Vol- 
unteer"— but  the  Hst  is  too  long  to 
give  in  a  small  compass,  and  many 
of  these  wrote  several  poems.  The 
dust  of  ages  will  not  bring  oblivion 
to  the  heroic  deeds  of  a  Titanic 
struggle,  but  more  and  more,  as  the 
years  advance,  will  these  become 
themes  for  song  and  story.  An  at- 
tractive glam_our  of  romance  always 
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hangs  over  those  who-  fight  bravely 
but  unsuccessfully  for  a  cause  which 
they  have  loved  and  deemed  worthy 
of  every  sacrifice. 
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